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AT FIFTY-NINTH ST. 


FIFTH AVE. 


FACING CENTRAL PARK ° 


THE PLAZA 


Carved by hand from fruitwood and rubbed to 
a mellowed golden color, a new Regency bed 


is now on view in the Old Colony showrooms. 


Designed with a delicate perfection, this new 


G ult Gout my model lends itself to the traditional room, and 


DECOR the clean lines make it a good mixer with con- 
LrOR temporary pieces. Behind its construction, of 
course, stands the Old Colony reputation for 


making furniture reproductions of enduring 


beauty. 


OLD 
_ COLONY FURNITURE CO 


385 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Some time ago a popular weekly magazine illustrated on its cover, a scene 


Sy 
touching and familiar to us all. A house painter, with anguish written all over (a 
his face, was laboriously applying little splotches of color to an apartment wall; i 
the mistress of the house, looking on with terrified frustration, was trying to @ 
decide upon the decor from a rainbow-like profusion of eggplants, beiges, co- S 
balts and dirty greens. For all we know, they are still at it. 3 

The scientific business of color in interior design, influencing, as it does, 6 
the entire decorative scheme, is at the mercy too often of noble experiments. had 


Like fire, it can get out of hand. If you are not careful, that nice little sample 
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{ 


w 
of aquamarine, when spread over four walls, will shriek back and forth and cause = 
Ww 

the very foundations of your home to vibrate with distortion. And once the i) 
harm is done, it’s a very expensive business, indeed, to repair the damage. vex 
fs) 

The trained professional decorator uses color skillfully as a tool, not oon 

yay 

only in creating a pleasant tonal mood, but also in making structural changes SS) 
(S 

in your interiors. Like magic, high ceilings are low, low ceilings high, and a 
My 

elongated living rooms assume better proportions in order to provide suitable S 


backgrounds for your choice furniture and decorative objects. Correct colors, 
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combined with fabrics in perfect harmony, can give you interiors which will 
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give you lasting pleasure. When you use your decorator, the color scheme is 


“right” the first time; there is no need for unsuccessful experiments. So, 
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CONSULT YOUR DECORATOR, ALWAYS! 
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She Manor House 
A Joint Exh 
383 Mapison AVENUE 


Hand Made Reproductions of 


Choicesl 18th 6 
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Dining Room managed 
by Chevalier of Monte 
Carlo and New York 


Cuisine under  super- 


vision of Albertini, pupil 


of Escoffier. 


Dinner 
from $1.50 


and a la carte 


Luncheon 
from $1.00 


MUSIC 
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gE Open Sundays from 3 P.M. 

: 53 EAST 54th ST. 

a Bet. Madison and Park 

: New York 

x] Plaza 5-8362 Eldorado 5-8588 
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57th Street 


NEW YORK 


The Most Popular 


1-2-3-4 Room 
HOUSEKEEPING 
APARTMENTS 


in the Sutton Place District 
MODERATELY PRICED 


Many apartments with ter- 


races, river views. Railed 
dining galleries, stepdown 
living rooms, woodburning 


fireplaces. A few furnished 
apartments. Easily accessible 
by Fifth Avenue Bus System. 
Quiet, Exclusive. 

Restaurant in the Building 


RESIDENT MANAGER 
Telephone Wickersham 2-5066 
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@ Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Sudduth II photographed at 
the Stork Club. 


AROUND NEW YORK’S RESTAURANTS 
AND NIGHT CLUBS 


CHEVALIER — (ELdorado 5-8588) 
53 East 54th St. You will like the 
Chevalier if you enjoy dining amid 
modern surroundings. This is one of 
the handsomest places in town. The 
cuisine is excellent, souffles simply 
grand, and the wine cellar offers un- 


bounded 
$1.00; Dinner from $1.50. Music by 


variety. Luncheon from 


| Muzak. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA — (ELdorado 
5-3000) Park at 49th St. Lombardo’s 


| orchestra plays on The Starlight Roof 


| for dinner dancing; alternating during 


supper with Xavier Cugat’s orchestra. 
Cover after 10:30, $1 week nights; 
$1.50 Sat. & Hols. In The Sert Room 
Xavier Cugat plays for informal dinner 
dancing. Dinner from $1.75. Dances 
by Georges and Jalna on Starlight Roof 
and Sert Room. 


JOE PANI—(REgent 4-9577) 26 East 
63rd St. This 


rateur now offers his specialties at a 


well-known  restau- 


new address. The ultimate in quiet, 
epicurean dining. Luncheon, cocktails, 


dinner. 


SAVOY PLAZA—(VOlunteer  5- 
2600) Fifth Ave. & 59th St. Emile 
Petti’s orchestra supplies the music. 
Hildegarde at 12:15 and 1:15 except 
Sune Aw 
cocktail spot. 


charming after-dinner and 
Minimum $2.00-$3.00. 


Dress optional. 


MONTPARNASSE — (BUtterfield 8- 
2345) 50 East 79th St. A very smart 
night club that broke away from tradi- 
tion and opened uptown. Has charm, 
excellent cuisine, and a delightful clien- 
tele. There is no cover or minimum. 
Dinner is from $2.25. Hal Saunders 


orchestra. 


LE PERROQUET—(RHinelander 4- 
9478) 134 E. 61st St. Royal Bank Trio 
plays for dancing. Luncheon 75c; din- 
ner from $1.75 includes crepes suzette 
and vin rouge and vin blanc. No cover 
or minimum. Sidewalk cafe. Opens 5 


Sun. 


BILTMORE — (Murray Hill-9-7920) 
Madison at 43rd St. On the 
Horace Heidt’s Orchestra. 


ment consists of Lysbeth Hughes, sing: | 


ing harpist; Larry Cotton and Bob 
McCoy, singers. A la carte. Cover $1 
and $1.50. No cover for dinner guests. 
Shows 8 and 12. 


RAINBOW ROOM—(CIrcle 6-1400) 


Roof / 


Entertain | 


R.C.A. Bldg., Rockefeller Center. Al 


Donahue’s and Eddie Le Baron’s or- 


chestras. Ballet Intime; Anne Gerard, | 


pianist; Gali-Gali, Magician. Cover 
$1.50 and $2.50. Dinner $3.50. Shows 


9-15 and 12:15. 


AMBASSADOR — (Wickersham 2- 
1000) Park Ave. at 51st St. Ramon 
Ramos’ orchestra in the Garden. Din- 
ner from $2.50. No cover or minimum. 


Tea dancing daily except Sun. 


STORK CLUB — (PLaza 3-1940) 3 
East 53rd St. The alternating bands 
here are Sonny Kendis’ and Monchito’s 
Sunday eve- 


Special entertainment 


nings. Dress preferable. Cover $2.00. 


RITZ-CARLTON — (PLaza 3-4600) 
Madison at 46th. The Ritz is a haven 
for those in search of the real gourmet 
tradition. Formal dress optional. Ar- 
mand Vecsey and his orchestra provide 
background music at dinner and 
luncheon in outdoor Japanese Garden. 
Oak Room also open tor luncheon and 


dinner. 

ST. REGIS —- (PLaza 3-4500) Fifth 
Avenue at 55th. On The Roof, “St. 
Roof Ruffles.” Joseph Rine’s 
orchestra. Dinner $3.50; ($4.00 on 
Sat.) and a la carte. Cover $1.50 and 
$2.50. Closed Sun. 


SEA BRIGHT YACHT CLUB—(Sea 
Bright 82 and 280) on the banks of 
the Shrewsbury, Sea Bright, N. J. 1 
hour drive from N. Y. Meridian Room 
features Charles Murray’s orchestra, 
the 
Cross and Dunn, 


Regis 


internationally famous _ singers, 
and Fowler and 
Tamara, dancers extraordinary. Surf 
bathing, boating, fishing and complete 


hotel accommodations for week-enders. 
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AN OLD NAME 
at a NEW ADDRESS 


JOK PANI 


now at 


26 EAST 63rd STREET 


LUNCHEON 
COCKTAILS 
DINNER 


The Ultimate in 
Quiet, Epicurean DINING 
Specialties: 


BROCCOLI a Ila PANI 
BROILED CHICKEN 


Battery - raised chickens from 
Joe Pani’s own hennery, care- 
fully raised under most scien- 
tific conditions . . . pampered 
and coddled with only one ob- 
ject in life . . . to be eaten at 
PANI’S. To taste this tender, 
delicious chicken is a supreme 
Epicurean experience! 


FINE FOODS and LIQUORS at POPULAR 
PRICES 
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DANCING 


IN NEW YORK 


Don’t venture forth without this 
sophisticate’s guide to the nightlife 
of New York. Restaurants worth 
knowing, whether for food, fun, 
wine or dancing are described and 
graded, so that anyone can find a 
place suited to his money and taste. 


“The guidebook to New York’s 
nightlife.” 
—Louis Sobol, Journal-American 


By SCUDDER MIDDLETON 
Illustrated. At book stores $1.75 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 


Royal-York 
Garage 


SERVICE @ STORAGE 
Official garage for Savoy 


Plaza and Sherry Netherland 
Hotels 


Personal supervision of 
D. G. Black and E, Gauthier 


220 EAST 56th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: PLaza 8-1515-6-7 
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good start 
in New York 


Max: your home at this famous woman’s 
club; and you'll be near everything worth- 
while; you'll come in daily contact with 
leaders in every business and _ profession; 
you'll enjoy a charming room with your own 
private bath; you'll have a swimming pool, a 
gym, a body-conditioning department to keep 
you fit. 


Get off on the right foot when you come to 
New York . . . live at this famous club where 
you get so many extras you don’t pay for. 
Send for Booklet AD, or write for reserva- 
tions today. Club open to non-members; no 


leases required. 


weekly rates 
Single room with private bath $12 to $20 


Double room with private bath $16 to $24 


s 
daily rates 
Single room with private bath $2.50 to $5.00 
Double room with private bath $4.00 to $6.00 


MERICAN WOMAN'S CLUB 


353 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


In writing advertisers please menticn ARTS & DECORATION 


Apart from the pure beauty of line and finish apparent in every 
piece that comes from the workshops of Jacques Bodart, close 


inspection will reveal an excellence of craftsmanship in every 


deta il of construction. DECORATOR 


New York: 585 Madison Avenue 
In Paris: 11 Rue Payenne Los Angeles: 816 So. Figueroa Street 
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A COLOR PLAN 


DOMINATES 


THIS NEW YORK APARTMENT 


iba can the colors for a number of 
rooms in an apartment or house be 
planned when there are so many varia- 
tions of color arrangement and combina- 
tion that the decorator would like to 
use? A perplexing problem this can be, 
truly. She may feel in desperation, if the 
rooms themselves or their furniture do 
not offer helpful suggestions, like put- 
ting favorite color combinations in a 
grab bag, as it were, and pulling out one 
assortment at a time: say of blue and 
cherry red, pink and gray, for the living 
room; another assortment of green and 
lemon yellow, white and dark brown, 
for the dining room, another again for 
the library, and so on and on until 
they’re done! It is quite possible that a 
highly original—if not bizarre—result 
would come of such a hit-or-miss inven- 
tion. 

A tip to the wise is given here by Dora 
Brahms, who decorated the apartment 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Armour in New 
York City. Her tip, simply put, is this: 
Have a key-color plan with all your 
rooms in mind, not just one room, and 


By Joun MarsMAn 


stick to it. Minor digressions are per- 
missible, even at times recommendable. 
But have a plan, that’s the main thing. 

‘That this idea does not work at all for 
rigidity or lack of diversion or surprise 
can be realized from the results. That it 
does work for a pleasant sense of con- 
tinuity, ease and livableness cannot be 
denied. 

The charm of these rooms in Mr. and 
Mrs. Armour’s apartment lies in quali- 
ties that can be only suggested by photo- 
graphs in black and white. If a supple- 
mentary word picture could be washed 
in with subtle nuances, with here and 
there a telling brighter note, as in a 
water color by Whistler it might convey 
that charm. A composite picture it 
would have to be at that, for a sense of 
remarkable unity of atmosphere is sus- 
tained throughout the rooms of this 
apartment. 

The rooms are blessed first of all with 
a subtly modulated and related scheme 
of coloring, calm and restful for quiet 
evenings when one is en famille, sophis- 
ticated at the same time for formal 


gatherings of friends or cocktail parties. 

In the sizable living room, the rug is 
light warm gray. This tone is a unifying 
agent, one of several, for it appears again 
and again: on the living-room walls in 
exactly the same hue as the rug though 
slightly lighter in value, in the back- 
ground of the voluminous draperies at 
the dining-room windows, that can be 
seen through the wide-open doors, and 
on various chairs. 

The chairs about the fireplace, which 
is faced with a dark gray mirror, are cov- 
ered with a chenille fabric in a still 
lighter gray than the walls. ‘These caned 
English bergéres on the right are capa- 
cious, comfortable and rather stately; 
the French Regency chairs on the left 
are more quaint and ingratiating. The 
tables holding lamps and flowers come 
also from the English Regency period 
with one exception, a black lacquered 
Chinese coffee table before the sofa. 
Two Adam pine armchairs by the sofa 
are covered in a gray blue, not lacking 
in intensity, and the covering of the sofa, 
a rich wine color, completes the funda- 
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HARMONIOUS whole has been achieved in the decoration of the George Armour apartment in New York City by using a key color plan 

throughout, with the emphasis varied in the different rooms. Gray is one of the unifying colors and is found in different shades in the living- 
room rug, as well as in the walls and in the upholstery of the chairs by the fireplace, which itself has a gun-metal mirror frame. The sofa and 
draperies are a Bordeaux wine, and the other chairs are Wedgwood blue. All the lamp shades have yellow linings. 


mental key plan of the apartment’s col- 
ors. Incidental touches in the living 
room are of black and white in lamp 
bases, lamp shades and glass curtains, or 
of gold and crystal, including the’ warm 
yellow glow from lamps that are lit at 
night. 

The dining room, adjoining, trans- 
lates the blue of the living-room arm- 
chairs to its walls. The dining chairs 
follow suit, in their leather upholstery 
covering. The gray chintz curtains carry 
a swinging design of white, blue and 
wine color. This latter color, borrowed 
from the living room sofa, covers the 
floor in an oval-shaped rug. The mahog- 
any furniture, all of eighteenth century 
England, both blends and contrasts with 
these prevailing hues. The large cabinet 
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frames by means of its hoop-traceried 
doors, a collection of old and colorful 
china. The green of leaves and sheen of 
old silver, the glitter of old Waterford 
glass point up the room. 

As for the bedrooms, the colors here- 
tofore noticed contrive some novelties. 
A reminiscence of the wine color, a 
somewhat grayed-and-edged-toward rose 
tint, appears on the walls of the main 
bedroom. And a lighter echo of the 
blue appears in the rug and window 
draperies. A three-cornered French chair 
is blue as well, both as to painted frame 
and velvet upholstery. Bedspreads and 
bolsters are creamy white, as is the 
quilted satin covering of a small ber- 
gere. An Aubusson tapestry on the 
chaise longue reflects all these colors, 


and carries a few bright touches of others 
besides. 

The grand thing about this tip from 
Mrs. Brahms is that it can be varied in 
application in so many ways. It can be 
enlarged, it can be narrowed down. ‘The 
writer remembers having visited one 
town house recently in which the walls 
of all the rooms, from first floor to attic, 
were painted a clear straight white over 
canvas. There at once was a unifying 
background against which any number 
of color combinations were  experi- 
mented with in the various rooms of the 
house. “The idea’s the thing.” Stick to 
it closely, or depart from it as far as you 
like, but it at least should help when 
that perplexity again arises, “What col- 
ors shall I put in these rooms!” 


N old Aubusson tapestry, covering the 

chaise longue in the bedroom, incorpo 
rates the key colors of the living room in 
more delicate shades, and these colors are 
repeated throughout the room. The walls 
are a faded wine, verging on rose; the rug 
and draperies ice blue; an old tricorne 
chair is of peacock blue; and the bed 
spreads and bergére are of cream-colored 
satin. 
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HE draperies in the dining room are a particularly happy choice, as they carry over the effect of the adjoining living room in an especially 

pleasing manner with their garlands in blue, white and wine on a gray background. In this room the color emphasis is changed by having 
the walls of Wedgwood blue and the rug of wine. The Hepplewhite mahogany chairs have blue leather seats, and there is a magnificent breakfront 
cabinet which displays to fine advantage a set of rare Herend china. The chandelier is of Waterford glass. 
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ANGLO-D Uitte 


STEM GLASSES OF THE -EIGHTEEINGE GirNinaiin 


Sig Nae of glass work are under 
a greater disadvantage than those who 
study ceramics, for porcelain and earth- 
enware are nearly always decorated by 
methods or with designs that tell their 
own stories and frequently bear the pot- 
ter’s mark, whereas glass, with extremely 
rare exceptions, does not bear a maker’s 
mark, has less dissimilarity in its com- 
position, is often undecorated and was 
frequently made in similar forms in dif- 
ferent countries and in different periods. 
It was often decorated by workmen who 
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By Witrrep Buck ey, C.B.E. 


passed from one country to another or 
by artists who copied or were greatly in- 
fluenced by the designs of other na- 
tionalities. Nevertheless, most glass can 
be classified both as to period and na- 
tionality without very great difficulty. 

In the following notes I have set down 
information that I have gleaned from 
observation in regard to an interesting 
type of glass which may help to throw 
some light upon one problem which per- 
plexes students. 

There is a type of goblet or drinking 


glass that usually is considered English, 
but in regard to which there has been 
uncertainty because almost every ex- 
ample bears a Dutch inscription. They 
are made of “glass of lead’; the bowls 
are slightly concave, the stems are light 
balusters with one or more knops to- 
wards the top, one of which, at least, 
contains air bubbles more or less elon- 
gated and occasionally lengthened into 
threads. The feet are plain, never 
folded. The metal has every indication 
of being English but the form is lighter 
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than that of the usual English baluster- 
stemmed glasses. This may be because 
they were made when the earlier heavy 
balusters were out of fashion and when 
British furnaces were producing glasses 
lighter in form, with air or opaque 
white twists in their stems. 

I have seen few undecorated glasses 
of the Anglo-Dutch type and none with 
either an English inscription or English 
arms other than those of Anne, daugh- 
ter of George II, who married William 
IV of Orange. Such glasses also bear the 
arms of William IV of Orange either 
alone or with the arms of Anne. Those 


signe 
Ww 36 seem 


bearing the arms of Anne or of William 
IV of Orange or both may be placed be- 
fore 1759, as their marriage took place 
in 1734 and their deaths, respectively, 
in 1759 and 1751. 

Light is thrown upon the problem of 
the provenance of these glasses by an ex- 
amination of several English enameled 
glasses in my possession of similar metal 
I have, for 
example, a small cordial glass decorated 
with grapes, leaves and tendrils and the 
initials “H.C.,”’ dated 1764, which so 
closely resembles a goblet in its treat- 
ment of the design that it is difficult to 


to those under discussion. 


LARGE goblet decorated by a landscape 
in ruins, with a white opaque twist stem. 
The butterfly in the decoration seems somewhat 
larger than the gentlemen approaching the ruins. 


believe that they were not painted by 
the same hand. The cordial glass has an 
opaque white twist stem, while the gob 
let has a light baluster stem with knop 
A large goblet, 
decorated with a landscape and ruins, 


containing air heads. 


with white opaque twist stem, is so like 
another goblet in my possession which 
bears the inscription “Beilby pinxit”’ 
that it creates almost a certainty in one’s 
mind that they were painted by the same 
artist. 

Beilby was the name of a family com- 
posed of William, Mary, Thomas and 


Ralph—child (Continued on page 36) 
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Photo: Ernest Grahan 


ape garden side of the James Boyd house in Southern Pines, North Carolina. 


THE AUTHOR OF DRUMS BUILDS A HOUSE 


\ E were anxious to have our new 


home Southern Colonial, feeling that 
type of architecture to be most appropri- 
ate to this part of the country. The site 
itself offered certain problems. It is on 
Mr. Boyd’s grandfather’s place, and the 
house is located about two hundred feet 
from where the old house stood. It had 
to fit into the garden on one side and 
among some old trees on the other— 
pines and dogwoods. The back end of 
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By Mrs. JAMEs Boyp 


the house is lower than the front, so that 
there are steps leading into several of the 
rooms. ‘This is attractive, of course, but 
rather inconvenient on the service side, 
especially where there are steps between 
hall and pantry, pantry and kitchen. On 
most counts, I have to confess that the 
house leans heavily on the side of charm, 
as opposed to convenience. It is, I think, 
a charming home. 

The living room is a particularly love- 


ly room. The mantel is of heart pine, 
very old, taken from a small house near 
here known as the Sara Jane Blue Dower 
house. ‘This house was being more or 
less rebuilt when we made the plans for 
our house. Mr. Boyd noticed it when he 
was riding by. He had seen the fine old 
mantels when visiting there as a boy with 
his grandfather. He asked the new own- 
er if he would consider selling them, 
and the man said he could have them if 


IN the dining room of the Boyd house (above) 
the walls are lined with pine panels from an 
old house in the neighborhood, and the chairs 
and tables are also of old pine. A fine collection 
of pewter blends in with the blues and greens 
of the draperies to make a color scheme of especial 
delight. 


ee St 


iT; HE drawing room at the right has beautifully 
paneled walls and tall doorways finished with 
fluted pilasters on either side. The furniture is 


all antique. 


Photo: Kenneth Clark 


he would replace them with ordinary 
new pine ones. The largest mantel is in 
our living room, another in our library, 
and the third in a bedroom. Mr. Em- 
bury, the architect, admired the mantel 
and very cleverly used the same carved 
motif in the plaster work around the 
windows in the living room. 

The living room—all the house in 
fact—is furnished with a mixed-up lot of 
furniture inherited by Mr. Boyd and me 
from our two families. His mother and 
aunt were connoisseurs of antiques, and 
our prettiest pieces were theirs or were 
gifts from them. The dining room, how- 
ever, contains old pine furniture which 
we picked up down here. The walls are 
sheathed in pine boards from an old 
house near here, and we use candlelight 
entirely. On the walls are three land- 
scapes of Maine and a portrait of Mr. 
Boyd, all the work of Arthur Frank, a 
painter whose coloring is especially beau- 
tiful. The paintings are framed in plain 
pine, and the effect on the pine walls is 
lovely. 

About ten years after the house was 
built we added two wings and changed 
the front door to the east end. This 
work was planned by Mr. Boyd’s cousin, 
Alfred B. Geomans. This change added 
greatly to the convenience of the house 
and gave Mr. Boyd a large workroom 
upstairs. His former study had been on 
the ground floor and he found that peo- 
ple were continually walking in on him. 
It seems to require a little more nerve to 
go upstairs and he is far freer from in- 
terruptions. But I think that the ex- 
terior of the house is not nearly as pretty 


First-Floor Plan 


— Lavnory 


Second-Floor Plan 
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alts front entrance of the Boyd home is almost hidden by shrubs and trees. 


The entrance is 


inset between two gabled ends and the porch overhanging the entrance is supported by splendid 


Greek columns, Ernest Graham. 


as it was, and sometimes wish it were 
not so big. It is true that at Christmas 
time when so many family relations 
come for the holidays there is only just 
room to fit everyone in with extra beds 
here and there, but at other times, with 
the boys away in school, Mr. Boyd and 
Nancy and I rattle around rather. 

The garden was with the original 
house—a small flower and rose garden, 
box-bordered beds and a high Japanese 
privet hedge surrounding it—and below 
it is a large vegetable garden. There is 
a big clump of crepe myrtle and mock- 
orange bushes at the foot of it screening 
a swimming pool. Beyond the pool is a 
serpentine brick wall on which grow yel- 
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low roses. There is a big walnut tree at 
one end of the pool and it makes a fine 
cool place to sit on summer afternoons. 

Informality is the keynote of our 
house and of our life. There are some 
ugly things as well as pretty ones in it— 
what the whole effect is, I hardly know. 
When one is familiar with a place and 
fond of it and everything in it, it is im- 
possible to tell how it strikes anyone else. 
Strangers always think it is very old and 
want to know when it was built—and are 
very much disappointed and annoyed to 
find it was 1920 something instead of 
1720 something. It is a temptation to 
invent a few family legends about the 
days before the war. 
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RENOIR 


A Magician in Art 


UGUSTE RENOIR was born in Limoges in 1841. He studied in the 
ateliers of Gleyre and Monet and exhibited in 1874 at the first Im- 
pressionist salon. Renoir is one of the most distinctive of the group 
It has been aptly said that he painted his own life and all the amazing, 
the interesting points of contact that a vital, a fully lived life can 
bring to an artist. His landscapes are living, his portraits honest and 


sensitive. Everything that he portrayed is vivid Emotion flooded 


through his paintings of young women, young men, his own littl 


children, his home in the country—everything. Like Degas, Reno 


devoted himself principally to figures, in which he renders the texture 
of flesh and the most fleeting shades of expression with astonishing 
adroitness. His figures are painted out of doors, and are subject to every 
variation of light and reflection. 
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CHIPPENDALE table, formerly owned by the Duchess of Sutherland, is 
here placed against an old English wallpaper showing the Chinese influence 
of spreading branches and flying birds. Grouping by Rose Cumming, decorator. 


CHINESE DESIGNS 


HE fruits and flowers in these 

old English wallpapers are so 
meticulously painted that Sir Joseph 
Banks declared that they were 
superior to the best botanical works 
in existence for illustrating the flora 
of the Far East. 


IN EARLY WALLPAPERS 


By C. C. OMAN 


AR; HERE seems every reason to suppose that Chinese wall- 
papers only began to reach England at the very end of the 
seventeenth century. A mention of Chinese hangings occurs 
in Evelyn’s diary during 1693, in a passage describing the 
Oriental furnishings of Queen Mary’s apartments. Though it 
is uncertain whether these hangings were of paper or of silk, 
it is significant that the first English imitations of Chinese 
paper hangings began to appear only a few years after this 
date. 

The earliest wallpapers in China seem to have been used 
for decorating tombs, but though they soon spread to the 
dwellings of the living, they do not appear to have been sim- 
ilar to those which were exported to Europe. The descriptions 
of Chinese interiors given by visitors, like the Jesuit mission- 
ary Louis Le Comte in the seventeenth century, or Sir Robert 
Chambers in the middle of the next century, mention only 
plain wallpapers, sometimes colored or gilded. It would seem 
probable, therefore, that the Chinese wallpapers which are 
still so common in old English houses are not such as were 
habitually used in China, but cheaper reproductions of the 
painted silk hangings which are repeatedly mentioned by early 
travelers to the Far East. 


FAVORITE motif in the decoration of 
Old English wallpapers was the cultivation 
and consumption of tea. This design is here 
combined with the “Bird and Flower’ motif. 


Ik 


Though the art of printing had long been known in China, 
very little use of it was made in the production of wallpapers. 
In the few genuine examples of this technique only the out- 
line is printed, while the colors are all filled in by hand. The 
majority of the papers are hand-painted throughout, the medi- 
um being either gouache or distemper. In some of the papers 
which appear to be of early date the medium is extremely 
thick and pasty. As it was discovered that such a surface 
tended to crack or fade, the colors were afterwards applied 
more sparingly so as to ensure safe arrival of the papers at 
their destination. 

If the monotony of the exactly repeated woodblock was 
avoided in these hand-painted designs, the number of recog- 
nized subjects was so small that many of these papers differ 
from each other only in minor details of color and arrange- 
ment. ‘They can be easily divided into three large groups. 

The first and most important of these is the “Bird and 
Flower” group. One design is composed of a tangled mass of 
intertwining bamboos and flowering bushes, among which are 
depicted numerous birds and butterflies, some of which are 
at rest on the branches while others are seen in flight against 
the rich blue of the background. The representation of both 


HIS paper too is a combination of the “Bird and Flower’’ design 
and of a design depicting the daily life of the Chinese. 


The peo- 


ple are all vital and beautifully expressed but quite dwarfed by the 
gigantic birds and bushes. 


the bird and plant life is so meticulously accurate that the 
great Georgian botanist, Sir Joseph Banks, declared these 
Chinese wallpapers were superior to any of the botanical 
works in existence for illustrating the flora of the Far East. 
Most of these papers differ from each other only in the 
color of their backgrounds or by the addition, at the bottom, 
of such accessories as shrubs growing in colored vases, while 
small birds in cages appear among the branches at the top. 
In some cases extra birds and branches seem to have been sent 
to England so that they could be cut out and pasted on, to 
disguise the joints in the paper and inequalities in the design. 

Another variety of the papers in this class is rarer, though 
more economical in use. It was designed with continuous 
twining foliage without beginning or end, unlike the more 
usual type where the plants are shown as if actually growing. 
The advantage of this kind of paper lay in the possibility of 
using it in low-ceilinged rooms where the other type of “Bird 
and Flower” design would appear crushed. The odd pieces 
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Te WO panels of Old English paper show- 
ing the daily life of the Chinese. The 
outlines here are printed, but the colors 
were all painted in by hand, and the activity 
of the Chinese subjects is full of wisdom 
and humor. 


that were left over were frequently made into 
very attractive screens. 

An interesting variant of the usual theme 
seems almost certainly to have been inspired 
by an English design—a phenomenon much 
rarer than the imitation in England of an 
Oriental design. In this case the pattern con- 
sists of a diaper of small bouquets of flowers 
neatly tied with colored ribbons, accom- 
panied by the usual flying birds. 

The second great group of Chinese papers 
consists of those in which human beings and 
animals are the principal subjects. ‘Though 
there is a rather greater variety among these, 
there are a few designs that are constantly 
reappearing with slight alterations. 

First of all may be mentioned the “Daily 
Life of the Chinese”, depicting a convention- 
alized Chinese city intersected by canals and 
lagoons, with a view of mountains in the dis- 
tance. Among these surroundings the inhabi- 
tants are seen following their several voca- 
tions. In one we see the life of a well-to-do 
quarter of a city where, though there is plenty 
of activity, little actual work is being done. 
In another is shown the cultivation of rice 
and tea, fishing and trading vessels, shops of 
every description, a theatrical performance, a 
mandarin receiving a petition, besides several 
subjects, such as a stampede of horses, the 
purport of which it is difficult to explain. The 
general effect gives a very good idea of the 
life of a prosperous Chinese city, in its many 
aspects, unaffected as yet by Western ideas 
and inventions. 

Hunting scenes are not at all uncommon subjects. One of 
these papers depicts in part a religious festival, while the rest 
shows a spirited chase in which it will be noted that though 
deer form the principal quarry, smaller game such as monkeys 
are not despised. In a similar scene on another paper the 
monkeys are seen clutching each other in nervous anxiety, 
while the hunters go by in search of some unsuspecting deer a 
short distance away. 

The third group of these papers is formed by a combina- 
tion of the motifs of the types which have just been described 
but though the two types of design have been combined, they 
have not been modified to suit each other. The little dancing 
figures at the bottom are quite dwarfed by the gigantic birds 
and bushes which form the upper part of each roll. 

Though Chinese papers were imported in considerable 
quantities throughout the eighteenth century, the period of 
their greatest popularity seems to have been from about 1740 
until 1790. Except for slight tech- (Continued on page 36) 
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BOVE is an elaborately en- 

graved brass hinge used on 
the only known harpsichord de- 
signed by Thomas Hitchcock and 
now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


NE of the earliest keyboard instruments extant, the clavicembalo was designed 
by Antonius Baffo in 1574. In shape it resembles a recumbent harp. 


FORERUNNERS OF THE MODERN PIANO 


By Puiu B. JAMES 


ARTOLOMMEO CRISTOFORI, a Paduan harpsichord maker, is credited with having invented 

the pianoforte in 1720, but it was years before a satisfactory instrument on the hammer prin- 
ciple was produced. The modern piano is designed not only for tonal perfection but to fit into 
the decorative scheme. This modern Wurlitzer piano makes use of the new bleached walnut. 


Tue study of old musical instruments 
must be primarily the study of methods 
used in the past for the performance of 
music; but the value of these legacies of 
our musical past as pieces of furniture, 
though of secondary importance, is 
quite as real and as interesting as that 
of any of the applied arts. It is difficult 
to make any distinction which enables 
us to decide exactly which instruments 
can be counted as furniture, but it ts 
reasonable to put the keyboard instru- 
ments first in this category by reason of 
their immobility and because the large 
area of surface available on lid, sound 
board and carcase makes them more 
suitable as material for the decorative 
artist than some other classes of instru- 
ments. 

Examples of the methods of dec- 
oration found on contemporary furni- 
ture are also to be found in the study 
of one group of keyboard instruments. 


HE Wurlitzer modernistic spinnette in its 


colorful finish known as 


“Kordevon” was designed with the smaller room in view. This austere 
instrument bears little resemblance to the elaborately carved and bejeweled 
spinets which were characteristic of Annibale dei Rossi and other famous 


sixteenth-century designers. 


which differ in size, shape, tone and 
name but agree in the fundamental 
principle of action—and that is the 
plucked string, which is the action per- 
formed by the quill or leather point of 
the jack of spinet, virginal and harpsi- 
chord. ‘These three jack instruments 
are chosen for our present purpose as 
they cover the period in which the em- 
bellishment of furniture reaches its 
apogee: nor must we forget that they 
were used by the Elizabethans, by Pur- 
cell, Handel and Arne, by Scarlatti and 
the French clavecin composers, and by 
Bach when he could leave the organ 
and lay aside the clavichord. 

The earliest keyboard instrument 
with plucked strings had its origin about 
the end of the fourteenth century prob- 
ably in Italy, and being a mechanical 
development of the medieval psaltery 
was called the clavicembalo, a name 
which was duly Anglicized as clavicym- 
bal. In shape it resembles a recumbent 


harp and is an early form of the harpsi- 


chord: indeed, in Italy the harpsichord 
was always the clavicembalo rather than 
the arpicordo from which the English 
name was derived in the early seven- 
teenth century. The earliest known ex- 
ample is dated 1521, being signed by 
Geronimo di Bologna: it is enclosed in 
a stout outer case covered with stamped 
leather—a form of protection to which 
it and many other instruments of this 
period probably owe their existence to- 
day. 

Another clavicembalo. made __ by 
Joannes Antonius Baffo of Venice and 
dated 1574 shows the type of decoration 
that was given to these instruments. 


At the right is one of the 
most famous harpsichords 
by the great Flemish designer, 
Andries Ricker. The case was 
decorated in the eighteenth 
century by Martin after the 
manner of Boucher, and the 
Louis XV stand was made at 
the same time. Unfortunately 
the original harpsichord action 
was removed in the nineteenth 
century and a piano action 
substituted. 


HIS already famous type of Modern piano was designed by Donald 
Deskey for Steinway and Sons. The simplicity of this design has 
caught the imagination of the Modern public. 
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HE soundboard of a harpsichord designed 

by Andries Riickers in 1591 and owned at 
one time by Handel. The Riickers employed 
well-known painters such as Rubens, Watteau 
and Boule, to decorate the soundboards of their 
instruments. Now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


The painting on the lid of the outer 
case illustrates Apollo and the Muses 
and must be compared with the more 
naturalistic motifs found on the Flem- 
ish harpsichords made by the famous 
Riickers family. 

About 1500 a new form of jack in 
strument appeared in Italy, rectangular 
in shape, and called a spinetta, taking 
its name either from a maker, Giovanni 
Spinetti of Venice, or from the likeness 
of the quill point on the jack to a thorn 
(spina). But we remember the Italian 
craftsmen chiefly for the fine trapeze- 
shaped and pentagonal spinets which 
they often enriched with carving, paint- 
ing, ivory and precious stones, and of 
which we have a perfect specimen in 
the so-called virginal of Queen Eliza- 
beth. This instrument is made of cy- 
press wood and was possibly decorated 
in England about 1570. The natural 
keys of ebony are tipped with gold and 
the semitones are inlaid with silver, 
ivory and different woods. An outer 
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case of deal is covered on the outside 
with crimson Genoese velvet, and_ is 
lined inside with yellow tabby  silk— 
truly an instrument fit for its royal 
owner, who was a most accomplished 
performer. The popularity of the 
virginal, as all keyboard instruments 
were called in England, lasted till the 
second half of the seventeenth century, 
as is shown by their frequent appearance 
in surviving inventories and household 
accounts, and in the often-quoted de- 
scription by Pepys of the flight of the 
inhabitants of London at the time of the 
great fire—“I observed that hardly one 
lighter or boat in three that had the 
goods of a house in, but there was a 
paire of virginals in it.” 

Soon after this we hear no more of 
the virginal in England, and for sixty 
years during the Restoration and into 
the reign of Anne the spinet is the 
favourit domestic instrument. ‘The 
English spinet differs from its Italian 
counterpart in arrangement, for the 
keys are not on the longest straight side, 
and the charm of its form is enhanced 
by the graceful curve of one of its edges. 
A commendable restraint in decoration 
distinguishes these instruments, whose 
makers usually left the richly colored 
walnut or mahogany cases unorna- 
mented save for the strap-hinges of brass 
and occasional delicate lines of inlay. 
Sometimes a panel of marquetry was 


added to the name board, and a few in- 
struments survive which are extensively 
inlaid. 

Betore we leave the seventeenth cen- 
tury mention must be made of the 
family of Riickers who lived in Antwerp 
and made virginals and _ harpsichords 
which were unsurpassed in excellence of 
tone and were sought by players in every 
country. Hans the elder and his two 
sons, Hans (or Jean as he signed his 
work for the sake of distinction) and 
Andries, are the best known members 
of the family, and their known dated 
work lies approximately between the 
years 1590 and 1660—a period which is 
also remarkable as being the age of the 
best Dutch painting. 

The Riickers, who were members of 
the artists’ guild of St. Luke, employed 
painters to decorate the sound boards of 
their instruments in a manner reminis- 
cent of the Flemish illuminated manu- 
scripts of the fifteenth century with their 
sprays of flowers, birds, animals and in- 
sects. The lids were sometimes dec- 
orated by painters of no less eminence 
than Rubens, and in the eighteenth 
century, especially in France, there is 
documentary evidence to show that the 
most fashionable artists such as Boule, 
Watteau and Martin, were employed to 
use their skill on those which had not 
already been decorated. “There was a 
very great de- (Continued on page 39) 


ARPSICHORD-MAKING reached its highest point in England under the direction of Burkhardt 


Shudi and Jacob Kirkman. 


is a prophecy of the piano to come. 
century. 


This simple design in figured walnut, made by Kirkman in 1758, 
The double keyboard came into use early in the sixteenth 
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A COUNTRY HOME ON PARK AVENUE 


[+ is universally agreed that New York 
is a ‘nice place to visit’’; less unanimous, 
however, is opinion on living there. And 
among those who inhabit the metropolis 
and who are interested in living well, 
there is further disagreement. There is 
the group which prefers the quiet streets 
north of Washington Square, filled with 
the ample, exquisitely designed houses 
built at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. On the east side there are the 
three residential areas of Beekman Place, 
Sutton Place and Gracie Square, each 


By Doucias NEwcomsB 


with its staunch defenders. Far up on 
the once-fashionable west side is a new 


series of skyscraper apartments opening 


to a magnificent view and the cool south- 
west winds; it is possible that such de- 
velopments may restore the Hudson 
River side of the island to its former 
favor. For those who naturally go to the 
city’s social center of gravity, however, 
Park Avenue, with its handsome and dig- 
nified blocks of apartments, is still a 
first choice. 

Here it is possible to find apartments 


as spacious as a house in the country, 
high enough in the air to escape the 
noise of traffic. It was here that the own- 
ers of this apartment found the answer 
to their requirements of “breathing 
space” and complete comfort. Such re- 
quirements, by the way, were inevitable, 
coming from two young people both of 
whom had been brought up in the spa- 
cious surroundings of large country 
residences. Against this background of 
possible choices and special living re- 
quirements, the size of this apartment— 


HE comfortable library in this Park Avenue apartment achieves a definitely “country air’ with its pine-paneled walls, its informal 
furniture and its hand-blocked draperies of peasant motif. There is a convenient desk, too, and plenty of big armchairs. 


Celia T. Sturm and Berenice Davis Fligman, Chicago 


Photos: Emelie Danielson 


HE furniture in the dining room 
is waxed natural mahogany. The 
specially designed side lights are of 
copper, the richness of which is 
repeated in the leather used to up- 
holster side chairs of unusual design 


OPPER and pewter have been 

ingeniously combined in the 
mantel over the living-room fireplace. 
In the corner of this room is a 
seventeenth-century game table and 
two armchairs upholstered in the 
quilted chintz of the draperies. The 
colors are beige, lemon yellow and 
olive green. 


eleven rooms—and its decorative treat- 
ment seem peculiarly appropriate. There 
is room for gracious entertainment, and 
everything possible has been done for 
the accommodation of house guests “for 
as long as they'll stay.” 

Perhaps the most notable character- 
istic of this highly successful city resi- 
dence is the subtle combination of coun- 
try comfort and city formality. Because it 
has been accomplished here with extra- 
ordinary skill, it seems to have been done 
with ease; actually, few decorating prob- 
lems present greater difficulty. It would 
have been much simpler, and far less 
interesting, to have merely recreated the 
rural atmosphere—an inappropriate solu- 
tion for a city the size and character of 
New York. It would also have been 
quite easy to follow the conventional 
procedure and design a standard Park 
Avenue interior, which is probably one 
of the reasons why many New Yorkers 
leave town as often as possible. The rare 
combination achieved here is not easy 
of attainment. 

The library is a good case in point. 
Walls of pine set the key to the design 
scheme, and against this sympathetic 
background tones of delft blue and to- 
mato red predominate, giving a definite 
“country air” to the interior. Further 
contributions to this atmosphere are the 


HIS sunny bay window illuminates the bedroom intended for feminine 
guests. The antique wallpaper is in white, gray and dark green. Lemon- 
yellow valances and bedspreads project the sunlight even on a dull day. 


HE focal point of the library is the fireplace, which is simply designed 

to bring out the fact that it was meant for use as well as decoration. Delft 
blue and tomato red predominate in the color scheme, and the chairs and 
couches are upholstered in leather or plain fabric. 


handsome draperies with their hand- 
blocked peasant motif, and a fireplace 
which was meant for use as well as 
decoration. The furniture accentuates 
the general air of comfort, but with- 
out introducing any false note of rus- 
ticity. ‘The use of natural wood Vene- 
tian blinds is also excellent, as the 
warm-colored slats continue the re- 
freshing wall color without inter- 
ruption. 

The dining room is inevitably more 
formal, and presents a striking and 
distinguished color arrangement. 
Walls are a soothing olive-green, an 
extremely good background for the 
specially designed furniture of waxed 
natural mahogany which freely uses 
both modern and traditional influ- 
ences in its design. This approach is 
characteristic of the entire room, 
which combines a stunning contempo- 
rary rug with the elaborate detail of 
the early French carved wood plaque 
hanging over the chest. Again the un- 
obtrusive combination of metropoli- 
tan and rural elements is more easily 
sensed than described. 

In the living room a striking use of 
fabrics is to be noted. The seventeenth 
century game table in the corner, for 
example, has two armchairs uphol- 
stered in the (Continued on page 39) 


R. David Fairchild is seen speaking at 

dedication exercises of the Fairchild 
opical Garden presented to the people of 
orida and named in his honor. For many 
ars Dr. Fairchild, who is one of our fore- 
st botanists, was the principal plant ex- 
srer of the United States Department of 
griculture, introducing thousands of exotic, 
onomic and ornamental plants into thé 
uited States. This month Dr. Fairchild starts 
| an expedition to the Spice Islands, or 
oluccas, in quest of plants suitable to the 
il and climatic conditions of southern 
orida. 


OBERT MOSES, Commissioner of 
Parks in New York City and 
hairman of the New York State Coun- 
| of Parks, has given the people of the 
ition’s greatest city, parks, highways, 
idges, beaches and playgrounds which 
e among the finest in the world. In 
ie special field of landscape designing 
1 a large scale no one has done more 
Stinguished work since the days of 
obert Moses’ great predecessor, Fred- 
ick Law Olmsted, who transformed 
gly dump heaps into New York's Cen- 
al Park. The vast and beautifully de- 
gned playground for the millions at 
mes Beach is perhaps the Commis- 
oner's most famous achievement. 
‘mong many other things, he is respon- 
ble for the Henry Hudson Parkway, 
1¢ Triborough Bridge, nearly three 
d playgrounds, many A-1 golf 
urses and a number of other projects. 
t all times he has shown extraordinary 
ination, energy, taste and a fighting 
it that has overcome all obstacles 
in his way by politicians. 


attie Edwards Hewitt, Photographer. 


TABLES FOR YOUR FIRST 
FALL DINNER PARTY 


CHIPPENDALE table with matching chairs and 

a mirror centerpiece is set with great distinction 
against a background of antique Chinese wallpaper. 
The candelabra on the mirror are Waterford glass and 
the quaint glass figures are Venetian. Rose Cumming, 
Designer. 


T the left is a table set with modern Jensen silver 

of exquisite design from the Danish Pavilion at 
the World’s Fair. The coffee pot has an ebony handle 
and the candlesticks are just a curve of silver up to the 
light. 


HE old-fashioned dinner table below creates an 

effect of pleasant elegance against the background 
of a Dutch sideboard. The fine damask is from Mosse; 
the silver from Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen. 


Dana B. Merrill, Photographer. 
» i . 4d 


Be 


TT" HE table above from Modernage has a double urn founda- 

tion with a walnut top and lacquer base. The sideboard 
is also walnut and off-white lacquer, and the walnut chairs 
are upholstered in oyster-white leather. 


ILK glass plates and old cut-glass on an antique damask 

cloth grace the bride’s table at the right. The candle- 

sticks and confection holder are of Spode from Copeland and 
Thompson; the glass and linen from B. Altman. 


HE dining table below has a Bakelite top and is set 

entirely with Steuben glass, from the candlesticks and con- 

fectionery dishes to the plates and even the handles of the 
and forks, giving an effect of rare beauty. 


Dan 


Sve Stl 
a B. Merrill, Photographer 


land Co. 
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ies have sun.’’ When the gar- 
dener with a shaded plot says this he 
does not realize that a dry sun-baked 
garden has its problems, too. Where 
water is at a premium, either on ac- 
count of high rates, a limited supply 


or the labor involved in using it, there is” 


sometimes difficulty in keeping color in 
such a garden after the spring rains are 
over. It is very like California and the 
tropics where I have heard a flower lover 
in search of a place for her treasure say 
again and again, “There is too much sun 
here.’ A judicious selection of plants 
will help toward a solution. 

Spring bloom is very easy to have. 
Tulips and other bulbs will do well here 
without summer lifting. There are num- 
erous other plants which require little 
water after their blooming season is over. 
Some even prefer a summer baking. In 
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ULLEIN, or Verbascum, in spite of its 
warm-looking wooly foliage, loves the blaz- 
ing sun, The variety olympicum attains a height 
of five feet and has white-downy foliage and 
bright yellow flowers. Photo: J. Horace McFar- 


By Mary R. CAMPBELL 


this group are the irises from Palestine 
and the Near East. Especially adapted 
to the sun-baked rock garden are the 
bulbous irises which begin blooming in 
March and continue blooming for a 
month or more if planted for succession. 
Of these the members of the reticulata 
group are the easiest to grow. Given a 
sunny well-drained spot in a light sweet 
soil made fertile with humus and bone 
meal they will be all the better for a 
summer baking. The type, I. reticulata 
(blue purple) and its varieties I. Kre- 
lager (red purple), I. Hercules (bronze 
purple) and I. cantab (Cambridge blue) 
are now offered by a number of dealers, 
and their prices are becoming more 
reasonable. 

The Junos I. Persica (seagreen and 
purple), I. sindpers (turquoise), I. orchi- 
oides (yellow) and I. bucharica (yellow 


HE minty-odorous Nepeta with its whorls 
ik of blue or white flowers is of importance 
not only for its medicinal value but also for 
its general usefulness in the garden, especially 
as ground covers in shady places. The variety 
shown below is the Wilson7. Photo: Walter 
Beebe Wilder. 


FOR SUN-BAKED BORDERS 


and white) should also have hot loca- 
tions and a stiffer soil than the reticu- 
latas. They are more expensive and less 
easy to grow but very beautiful. 

The Spanish and Dutch irises, also 
bulbous, which like similar conditions, 
should go into the border rather than 
into the rock garden on account of their 
height. The Dutch irises bloom with the 
tall bearded irises, and the Spanish a 
little later. 

In early May come the members of 
the Regelia and the Oncocyclus groups 
of irises. Some of the members of the 
first of these would undoubtedly thrive 
in such a garden without the summer 
lifting usually given them. The lavender 
I. Hoogiana and the striped I. Korol- 
kowi have been grown successfully in 
the open with the same culture given 
the easily grown bearded irises. Anyone 


desiring something unusual and beauti- 
ful will be eager to try these. 

Coming with them and a little later 
are the pogo-cyclus hybrids, crosses be- IANTHUS may be raised al- 

= : ay a es most anywhere with confi- 

tween the bearded and the oncocyclus oA saan 
aah 235 é ‘ } dence. The plants bloom gen- 
irises. ‘These are of the easiest culture erally in spring and delight in the 


provided thev have sun, a sandy soil and hot sun of late summer. Among 
: : the varieties universally cultivated 


P “7 re Verh > YO ¢ 3 : P 
good drainage. I. Zwannenberg, about ENE RRMA 
fifteen inches tall and a tawny yellow is tinguished by a clove-like fra- 
exceedingly interesting and deserves a grance. Photo: Walter Beebe 


: Wilder. 
place toward the front of the border. i 


I. William Mohr, a frilled lavender is 
one of the best of the group and now, 
fortunately, within the reach of all in 
price. Any of the intermediates will do 
well here. Some of the fall bloomers 
should be included. Tall bearded irises 
will have places in the back of the 
border. Here is an opportunity for the 
fine California hybrids, so large and dec- 
orative, which are considered a little 
tender but (Continued on page 34) 


YPSOPHILA (Baby’s Breath) 

though devoid of conspicuous 
foliage is extremely graceful and airy 
looking. The variety repens bears 
pale pink blossoms and creates a 
beautifully misty effect when used in 
rock gardens. Photo: Walter Beebe 
Wilder. 


HE Potentilla thrives in the hot- 
test of suns in any ordinary good 
garden soil. It is suitable for 
borders and is an extraordinarily 
good subject for rockwork and bare 
banks. The flowers are usually 
yellow, but in some of the newer 
species lovely shades of red, orange 
and pink have been developed. 
Photo: Walter Beebe Wilder 


| BATHROOMS 
FOR THIS 


SHASON 


HE bathroom at the left has 
many interesting accessories, all 
in chromium-plated brass. There is 
an interesting shelf filled with small 
conveniences, and a weighing ma- 
chine near the basin. Kohler Com- 


pany. 


HE bathroom below is almost 

entirely of glass. Lighting is 
diffused through a Vitrolux ceiling; 
the walls are in two shades of blue 
Vitrolite, an opaque glass made in 
a wide range of colors; the shower 
screen is Blue Ridge Flutex, a new 
pattern glass, bent to provide a 
rounded corner; the vanity is a 
plate glass shelf built into a 
mirror; and the chaise longue and 
vanity seat are glass in a polka dot 
pattern. The floor is covered with 
a tufted washable fabric in golden 
yellow. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company. 


PepeS tr ttre eee everest Ore e ere r tees eo 


HE most striking feature of the bathroom 

above is the new “Pullman” type sink 
and the cabinet with open shelves at either 
end for towels. The cabinet shelves and top 
are covered in blue Linowall like the walls 
and ceiling. The floor is covered with lino- 
leum. Armstrong Cork Company. 


FR ETA ER 
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OMETHING very smart and entirely new in bathroom beauty is the 

Reflecto dressing table and mirror. Small repeating mirrors are so 
arranged at the side that, as you turn, your reflection turns with you 
and wherever you move you see yourself in a new light. The stool 
and rug are of white fur, and the walls are off-white. 
Schlemmer. 


Hammacher 


BATHROOM planned especial- 

ly for ARTs & DECORATION 
with Victorian Fleecenap bath cur- 
tains in a Standard Sanitary setting. 
The boudoir chair is from Lord & 
Taylor as well as the little hand- 
painted bottles and jars on the shelf 
by the mirror. Kleinert Rubber 
Company. 


sl fer modern house with its spacious 
rooms and lack of partitions is especially in 
need of large and small screens. Screens to 
place in front of the fireplace, shut off the 
kitchenette, shield the chaise longue from 
draughts, etc. The five screens shown here are 
all in the ultra-modern spirit, and painted in 
brilliant tropical colors. 


BOVE—Screen decorated with a 
conventional Peruvian scene. Below 
left—‘‘Jungle Orchids.” Helen Tread- 
well, designer. 


PPER left, center and | 
right—Screens by Ch 
Baskerville—““Conga Leda” 
quer screen. “Tropical PI 
“Bamboo.” Courtesy of Rein 
Galleries. 
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With recognition for the Modern, yet embodying the 
best features of the Past, Shearman craftsmanship 
keeps pace with the times—faithfully reproducing 
Eighteenth Century English and American uphol- 
stered pieces. 


HIGH GRADE 
UPHOLSTERY 


SEEARMAN BROMMARS COMPANY 
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NEW YORK’S 


PREMIER TOWN RESIDENCE 


Tie Voiene 


The Gotham 


Fifth Avénue at Fifty-Fifth Street * NEW YORK CITY 


ae s sastiedineattimtiastiatatiadtiad 


OF THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


UNDER THE SAME 
MANAGEMENT AS 


The Drake 


CHICAGO 


The Blackstone 


CHICAGO 


The Evanshire 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


The fown fouse 


LOS ANGELES 
A. S. Kirkeby 
Managing Director 


FLOWERS FOR SUN- 
BAKED BORDERS 
(Continued from page 29) 


will grow in eastern gardens if 
given the right conditions. 
These are not to be confused 
with the native California irises 
which require quite different 
treatment. 


With the iris put the fragrant 
garden heliotrope (valerian) 
whose white flowers will lighten 
the border and extend its bloom. 
The blue anchusa which comes 
a little later and the tall geran- 
iums pratense in lavender blue 
and white will take us into sum- 
mer. Scatter Iceland poppies 
through the border. New hy- 
brids of these are to be had in 
many shades of yellow white and 
pink and bloom over a long 
season. While best treated as 
biennials they will frequently 
self sow and become permanent 
garden inmates. 


While one thinks of lilies as 
shade plants there are certain 
members of the family which 
thrive best in a light sandy soil 
in full sun. These, mostly late 
June and early July bloomers, 
include the Madonna lily (L. 
candidum) white, the tall L. 
chaledonicum (the scarlet 
Turk’s Cap lily), which comes 
to us from Greece; our western 
L. umbellatum with its red or 
orange flowers; and the lesser 
Turk’s Cap lily (L. pomponi- 
um) an Italian species. The last 
two are from two to three feet 
tall and should not be put too 
far back in the border. In this 
sun-baked spot they will be little 
subject to the diseases to which 
many lilies are prone. 


Among the lilies plant clumps 
of gypsophila, Bristol Fairy, the 
double variety of which is the 
best. This, with its long tuber- 
ous root will take little ground 
space, while its bushy foliage 
and flowers will conceal the lily 
stems during the ripening pe- 
riod and fill the spaces left when 
they die down altogether. Gyp- 
sophila has a long period of 
bloom and its dainty airy sprays 
are lovely both in the garden 
and in the house. 


For the back of the border we 
have, first, the taller genistas 
with their yellow pea-shaped 
blossoms and good foliage and 
in August the fragrant white 
Artemisia lactiflora and the steel 
blue echinops. E. bannaticus is 
the taller and E. ritro is the bet- 
ter known. England has a white 
variety, E. sphaerocephalus, the 


In writing advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 


tallest of all, which does not 
seem to be available in this 
country. These are best propa- 
gated by root cuttings although 
seedlings sometimes appear in 
the garden. A little later we 
have boltonia in white and pink, 
and in the fall the tall hardy 
asters give us bloom. 


Spaces farther forward may be 
filled with coreopsis, anthemis 
tinctoria, gaillardia and an occa- 
sional clump of hemerocallis. 
While sometimes considered 
shade plants. two varieties of 
these so-called day lilies, H. 
Thunbergt and H. Kwanso flore 
pleno, have bloomed gorgeously 
in the hottest, driest spot in my 
garden. Clumps of potentilla, 
yellow or white, will flourish 
here as will the lavender nepetas 
and the hypericums, also yellow. 
If one does not object to their 
near magenta, the liatris may be 
used with these as well as the 
agrostemma (crimson and white) 
with its mullein-like foliage 
which has given it the name, 
mouse plant. 


Speaking of mulleins reminds 
us of our common wmullein, 
transplanted to England, hybrid- 
ized and returned to us as the 
verbascum. ‘This is less well 
known on our side of the Atlan- 
tic than in Great Britain where 
the writer and _ horticulturist, 
Mr. A. J. MacSelf, enthusiastic- 
ally recommends a whole bor- 
der of it for continuous summer 
bloom. He recommends V. 
olympicum for the back of the 
border and names other, unfor- 
tunately not to be had over here, 
for nearer the front. He says 
that the glory of the border may 
be well sustained from June to 
September by cutting out the 
exhausted spikes. Perhaps some 
experimenter will want to try 
his luck and send to England 
for a collection of seeds. 


For edgings and a dry rock 
garden there is a large choice of 
plants beginning with the white 
Iberis or candytuft and the yel- 
low Alyssum saxatile of which 
the variety citrinum is the best. 
The foliage of these is lasting 
and the candytuft usually gives 
a little bloom later on. Many 
pinks are to be had. The old 
fashioned. Dianthus plumarius 
semperflorens flowers intermit- 
tently all summer long. The or- 
ange Cheiranthus allioni makes 
a gay spot and combines well 
with purple dwarf irises. Geran- 
iums are too little known in this 
country. G,. Endressi, a lovely 


(Continued on page 39) 


Photos—Emelie Danielson 
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These Illustrations show Something of the Wit, Gaiety 


and Keen Observation which Characterizes 


her Work in Ceramics. 
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ISBET JOBS was not only a gifted young artist 

but a hard worker in her own field. To ac- 
complish her position in the world of indus- 
trial art, she worked assiduously in her own 
town, then traveled over Europe and worked 
in the most famous potteries. Eventually she 
held exhibits in Sweden, England and France 
before she settled down in the Province of 
Dalarna where her famous family of brothers 
and sisters live. Here she has developed her 
own kiln and experiments with new glazes 
She is recognized today as one of the best modern 
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Center of its own great 


250-acre seaside estate. 


Lh CAVALIER 


CAVALIER BEACH CLUB - CAVALIER COUNTRY CLUB 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 

A pleasing blend of Country Life in the 

Old South with the smartest of Modern 

Resort Living. American Plan rates in- 

clude all club privileges. Open all year. 

Restricted Clientele. 


Famous ‘‘Name” bands 
feature the summer season. 
in the exclusive Cavalier 


Beach (lub. 


Write today for new 
beautifully tllustrated 


UL GARDEW. 


Booklet 10. 


ROLAND EATON 
Managing Director 


Orig 


Those who make an 
art of living depend on 
this world famed. hotel 
as the very embodiment 
of gracious service, 
true refinement and 


dignified hospitality. 


Under the Same Management as 


The Gotham The Drake 


WEW YORK city CHICAGO 


The Evanshire The Town fiouse 


EVANS , tet, LOS ANGELES 
A. ‘. ‘Ritkeby, Managing Director 


ile Blackstone 


‘MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 


HOTEL 


REFORMA 


Hotel Reforma is the ultimate in modern beauty 
fuxury and splendor—an architectural triump! 
incorporating the newest streamlined equipmen! 
and operating methods of the day. The finest 
hotel in the most glamorous resort city on the 
continent . . . American and Mexican food . . 
Rates considerably lower than for comparable 
accommodations in the United States. 


MEXICO CITY 


The TRUE HISTORY of the 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO 


by Captain Bernal Diaz Det Castillo 


With an Introduction by 
A. D. Howden Smith 


“A tale of adventure which puts to shame 
any five dozen ‘explorers’ you can name.”’ 
—Salt Lake City Tribune. 


IUustrated. 562 pages. $3.75 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 E. 16th Street New York 


CHINESE DESIGNS IN 
EARLY WALLPAPERS 


(Continued from page 18) 


nical changes, there is very lit- 
tle material for dating. The pe- 
culiar printed paper belongs 
probably to the first half of the 
century. ‘The very beautiful 
“Bird and Flower” paper should 
not be dated later than 1750, as 
it shows a precision and under- 
standing of the effects of the 
combination of colors not always 
to be found at a later date. 

‘There seem to have been sev- 
eral contributing factors to ac- 
count for the decline in the de- 
mand for Chinese paper hang- 
ings in the early nineteenth 
century. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century the only 
type of colored wallpaper in gen- 
eral use in England which could 
equal the Chinese in technical 
perfection was the flock hang- 
ing. At the end of the century 
colored wallpaper printed in dis- 
temper colors were cheaper and 
often as artistically satisfactory 
as the Chinese. The advent of 
French scenic papers made it 
possible to decorate rooms with 
views of Paris instead of Canton 
and with Western instead of 
Eastern hunting scenes. 


The Chinese paper which Sir 
Walter Scott hung at Abbots- 
ford must have been among the 
last of the long series to reach 
England. Though the demand 
for new Chinese papers ceased, 
they seem never to have suffered 
from any very general period of 
destruction, so that when inter- 
est in them revived they were 
found to be still relatively com- 
mon. In spite of the numbers 
of these papers that have sur- 
vived, the present demand for 
them so far exceeds the supply 
that hand-painted copies closely 
following the Chinese originals 
are at present being produced in 
London. 


Editor’s Note:—A very comprehensive 
article on Old Wallpaper, leading up 
to the present one, appeared in ARTS 
& DECORATION in February, 1939. 
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ANGLO-DUTCH STEM 
GLASSES OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


(Continued from page 11) 


dren of William Beilby, Sr., who 
married in 1733—which moved 
from Durham to Newcastle ap- 
parently a few years before 1767, 
where enameled glasses were 
made at least by William and 
Mary. ‘These glasses are there- 
fore of the same period as the 
so-called Anglo-Dutch stemware. 

One reads frequent references 
to glass being made during the 
eighteenth century in the Low 
Countries similar to English 
glass of the same period, such as 
in the terms of a grant made by 
Marie ‘Thérese to Sebastian 
Zoude in 1723, so that, in Na- 
mur, he may “porter ses ouv- 
rages a la derniére perfection en 
imitant ceux que l’Angleterre 
fournit dans tous les pays du 
monde.” ‘There are records of 
the importation of British work- 
men to furnaces in the Low 
Countries who might have made 
glass like the English glass of the 
period, but no one, including 
Dr. Ferrand Hudig, than whom 
there is no greater authority on 
Dutch glass, has any. information 
in regard’ to where such glasses 
may have been made. 

From these particulars it may 
be inferred that probably the 
Anglo-Dutch type of glass was 
not made in the Low Countries 
but was made in Newcastle (or 
elsewhere in England) for the 
Dutch market as, in the case of 
the Beilby glass here illustrated, 
it is unlikely that they should 
have been made in Holland, 
sent to England to be enameled 
and re-exported. Yet one must 
bear in mind that many glasses 
of the Anglo-Dutch type were 
made and engraved at least some 
years before William Beilby was 
old enough to work. At the pres- 
ent time it can only be an as- 
sumption, though one* that is 
probably correct, that these 


glasses were all made in Eng- 
land. 


Luxurious Textiles 


from the Orient 


Miraculously eseaping the ravages of time, 
but softened and mellowed by the years 
the Yamanaka collection of ancient fabrics, 
offers a wealth of decorative uses today. 
Priest robes from $60.00; runners from 
$8.00; mats from $3.00. 


YAMANAKA 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


846 N. Michigan Ave. 424 Boylston St., 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
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= The Kamin Bookshop 
E 15 W. 56th St., off 5th Ave. 


New York City 
Circle 7-8393 
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Large Selection of Books 
on Art, Dance, Film and 


Theatre. 


Open Evenings 
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DO YOU NEED HELP 
IN HOUSE FURNISH- 
ING OR DECORATION? 


If you are planning to refurnish, 
you may want to know where to 
buy authentic Period or fine Mod- 
ern furniture, harmonizing fabrics 
for curtains or chair coverings, 
Early hardware, Colonial wood 
mantels, lighting fixtures, scenic 
wall paper, old silver, modern 
glass or other accessories. If so, 
the staff of Arts & Decoration 
is at your service. Advice about 
any problems of decoration will 
be gladly sent to subscribers 
without charge. 


HOME SERVICE BUREAU 
ARTS & DECORATION 
116 East 16th Street New York 


Antiques for the Home 


By Arruur H. Torrey 


The first clockmakers in Amer- 
ica were carpenters, though 
European timepieces were made 
by astronomers, priests, jewelers, 
blacksmiths or locksmiths. Be- 
ing carpenters, the early Ameri- 
cans began using wood for the 
clock movements, but it was not 
long before they saw the advan- 
tage of brass and were ingenious 
enough very rapidly to develop 
machinery in the new material, 
rendering obsolete the use of 
wood. There are famous names 
among early American clock 
makers—Ely ‘Terry of Connecti- 
cut, Seth Thomas, his helper, 
Chauncey Jerome, David Wood. 
They were all from New Eng- 
land, which was for years the 
great center of the clock indus- 
try in America and, so far as I 
know, continues to hold its lead. 

The clock shown from Israel 
Sack is a rarity and an example 
of the highest development of 
clock making in this country, It 
is a bridal shelf clock in un- 
touched condition, still retain- 
ing its original white paint, that 
was presented by Aaron Willard 
to Sam Draper of Boston. ‘The 
original presentation label in 
Aaron Willard’s handwriting ap- 
pears inside. It was made in 
Roxbury, Mass., about 1800-10, 
and is one of few specimen 
presentation pieces known. ‘The 
mirror section below was evi- 
dently made to be used above a 
dressing table. 

Clocks have been a source of 
fascination since their earliest 
invention, which presumably oc- 
curred in the latter part of the 
tenth century, Pope Sylvester II 
being named by many authori- 
ties as the originator. Many 


years passed before clocks be- 
came anything other than mar- 


Feat elegant antique gaming table with an inlay of box- 
wood and tulip wood and a cross-banded border of rose 


wood. 


PETE: 


HE bridal clock, made in Massa- 
chusetts about 1800, is in fine con- 
dition and is still covered with the 


original white paint. Israel Sack. 


vels. ‘The wonder today, when 
marvels are our daily food, is 
the accuracy and persistence of 
the old mechanisms which are 
so often as good as new and, if 
we are not too lazy to wind 
them once a week, more satis- 
fying to our sensibilities than 
the harshly efficient electric 
clock. 

The handsome gaming table 
from Trevor Hodges belongs to 
the late 
eighteenth 
century — a 
time of 
grace and 
dignity in 
furniture. of 
decoration 
considerably 
more re- 
s trained 
than man- 
ners and 
morals! 
Games, es- 
pecially 
gambling 
games, were 
excessively 
popular; in- 
deed, the 


most inno- 
cent pas 
times were 


likely to be 
enlivened by 
heavy bet- 
ting. 
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_A 
Vow Shop 


for the collector 


of Antiques 


We have opened a convenient 
downtown branch at number 
36 East Fifty-Seventh Street, 
New York. Here displayed in 
frequent exhibitions are 
choice examples of American 
and English antiques selected 
from the large stock in our 
main building at 815 Madi- 
son Avenue. 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
815 Madison Ave., 
36 E. 57th St., 
NEW YORK 


This is a genuine antique Louis XIV 
Mantel in dark Rouge Royal marble. 
Shelf 44” long and 41” high. This man- 
tel is taken from Elsie de Wolfe’s. fa- 
mous collection which we have recently 
acquired. 

We are now seals many genuine 
pieces at very reasonable prices, 


Be Olde Mantel Shoppe 


Incorporated 
Established 1879 


J. W. JOHNSON, PRES. 
251..E. 33rd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


mt) 


Chippendale mahogany ball and 
claw foot armchair made in New 
York about 1760-70. We have a 
complete stock of choice pieces for 
the home of today. 


Israel Sack 


Incorporated 


61 East 57th Street, N. Y. 
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The “House of Glass” at the Fair's Town of Tomorrow presented 


a unique problem. 


.. how to decorate to the functional design 


and extensive glass areas of Pittsburgh's outstanding house... 
and to achieve softness, warmth, livability. The critics say we 
hit it right! In the Plywood House, too, we met the challenge 


of new materials. 


Illustrated booklet available. 
Send 15¢ to cover mailing. 


America’s Largest 


Specialists 


Daily we offer the kind of service that 
proves we know our Modern! 


in Modern Furniture 


DISTINCTIVE 
GARDEN, TERRACE, 
SUN PARLOR and 
YACHT FURNITURE 


Tia 
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Hollywood settee No. 5015 


Sumptuously comfortable, this color- 
ful settee is space-saving although as 
roomy as a full size sofa. 


Exporting our specialty 


Freight Prepaid to Florida 


Ilustrated . catalog 


GRAND CENTRAL 


WICKER SHOP, INC. 
217 East 42nd St. New York City 


2 Blocks east of Grand Central Station 


WARD and ROME 
63 E. 57th St. New York 
Painted Lampshades 


specially designed for 
customer’s own lamps 


Rh. 4-4657 Est. 1912 


H. EKISIAN 
HOUSE OF AUBUSSONS 


Rugs and Tapestries 
Cleaning, Repairing, 
Lining 
836 Lex. Ave., N. Y. 
Bet. 63rd & 64th Sts. 


z PLANS = | 


x French Provincial Houses’’ $1.00 
One Story Cape Cod Houses’’ $1.00 
“Stucco Houses’ | sys acadiccmcee.s $10.00 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
16 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
EVENING COURSES IN 


ART & ARCHITECTURE 


Architectural and Industrial Design, Housing 
Developments, Urbanism, Modern Materials, 
and other subjects. 
and evening Drawing, Painting, 
day Landscape Architecture. 
_ Write for catalog to 

a University ey 
561 W. 116th St., New York, N, 


Classes begin September 28, 1939 Ph 
February 7, 1940. 


Small House Trends, 


Also day 
Sculpture; 


TALKING SHOP 


FOUR o of the eight Chinese immortals are done 
with consummate grace in Chinese porcelain in 
glazes of green, brown and yellow. These charming 
little figures on their teakwood bases stand ten and 
one-half inches high and may be purchased separately 


for $6 each. 


PANDORA'S box for 

the modern girl holds a 
minute make-up compact 
which has cleansing pads, 
powder, rouge and lipstick 
in one and an accompanying 
jar holding thirty extra clean- 
ing pads. The box is of cop- 
per and wood with a cela- 
nese silk cover. Price $5.50. 
From Helena Rubinstein, 715 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


* eae is always use and room 
for a little table such as the 
mahogany one at the right. It has 
an oval top twenty-three by fifteen 
and three-quarters inches, large 
enough to hold a tea tray and small 
enough to be inconspicuous if you 
want it to be. Price $18. From 
Lathrop Haynes, Inc., 392 Park 
Avenue, New York. 
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From Yamanaka & Company, 680 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


UILTED chintz in a gay flower 

design lends this fan-back chair 
an old-fashioned dignity which is en- 
hanced by the antique nail trim and 
the antique finish on the mahogany 
woodwork. The framework beneath 
the upholstery is northern maple and 
the cushion is of down. Price $108. 
Chintz from Stroheim & Romann. 
Chair from Shearman Brothers, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York. 


Distinguished Books 
on 
Furnishing and Building 


THE FURNITURE 
DESIGNS OF CHIPPEN- 
DALE, HEPPLEWHITE 

AND SHERATON 


With introductions and biographi- 
cal sketches by ARTHUR HAY- 
DEN and CHARLES MESSER 
STOW 


ERE in one large volume are 

reproduced the original design 
books, almost unknown today, of 
the greatest masters of English fur- 
niture whose influence in these 
modern times is still a living, vital 
one after a century and a half. 
8” x11", 300 pages, 460 reproduc- 
tions in detail. Boxed. $4.50 


COLLECTING ANTIQUES 
FOR THE HOME 


Edited by HENRY H. SAYLOR 


RITTEN by many qualified 
experts, this book provides 
the home-maker with an authentic, 
entertaining survey of the whole 
field of antiques. 416 pages with 
more than 150 beautifully detailed 
illustrations from photographs. 
$3.00 


SMALL HOMES OF 


DISTINCTION 
Edited by HORACE COON 
ITHIN this book is the 


house you are looking for; 
here you will find several hundred 
pictures, floor plans, and descrip- 
tions of selected homes by the 
country’s leading architects, rang- 
ing in price from $3200 up. 10” x 
14” Quarto. $3.75 


DISTINGUISHED HOUSES 
OF MODERATE COST 


Edited by RAYMOND T. B. HAND 


RE you going to build a 

house? If so, this is the book 
for you. It describes and _ illus- 
trates fifty homes of moderate 
cost, it includes floor plans and 
specifications, it contains 125 large 
photographs and it represents all 
types of houses and all types of 
construction. Spiral bound, 10” x 
re” $3.50 


INSIDE 100 HOMES 


Edited by 
MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


ODERN house-dwellers who 
want to make their homes 
more beautiful and livable will find 
this book an unfailing source of 
valuable suggestions, for it brings 
the reader into one hundred homes 
that are distinguished for their 
good taste and beauty. It treats 
every aspect of decoration that can 
transform a home into a thing of 

beauty. Illustrated, 10” x rz". 
$3.50 


from your bookseller, or 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


FORERUNNERS OF THE 
MODERN PIANO 


(Continued from page 21) 


mand at this period for the 
lacquer work of the _ brothers 
Martin, who broke away from 
a direct imitation of the Ori- 
ental and painted furniture, 
sedan chairs, etc., and followed 
the style of Boucher. 

Although the Hitchcocks in 
England designed harpsichords 


with a_ five-octave keyboard, 
an unprecedented innovation, 
harpsichord making was not 


firmly established in England 
ull the eighteenth century when 
a Fleming named Tabel brought 


over the tradition of Riickers 
workshop, which were carried 
on by his famous pupils Burk- 
hardt Shudi and Jacob Kirkman. 
In them we have the culmina- 
tion of the English eighteenth- 
century harpsichord—an instru- 
ment of pleasing proportions, 
and. re- 
The 
richly figured walnut of the in- 


Kirkman 


fine craftsmanship 


strained ornamentation. 
strument by Jacob 
dated 1758 gives texture and 
alleviates what some might con- 
sider the monotony of the large 
case. It is a significant fact that 
in the list of subscribers, at the 
end of Sheraton’s ‘Cabinet 
Maker” there are the names of 
three harpsichord makers and 
three musical instrument mak- 
ers. 

In France, too, the clavecin, 
which is the French name for 
harpsichord, reflects the spirit of 
all that is eighteenth century 
The grandiose brilliance of its 


tone, and its possibilities for the 


artist-decorator made it essen- 
tially the instrument of the 
salon. 


But the end of the eighteenth 
century sees the increased popu- 
larity of the piano and with it 
a gradual but sure decline in 
the sense of design, until the 
apotheosis of ugliness was con- 
summated in the Victorian cot- 
tage piano. By this time the 
beautiful instruments we have 
been describing had almost dis- 
appeared and it is only within 
the last few years that there has 
been an attempt to design 
pianos which will again fit into 


the décor of a room. 


PARK AVENUE 
APARTMENT 
(Continued from page 24) 
same gay quilted chintz as used 
for the draperies; the color 
scheme is beige, lemon yellow 
and olive green. An unusual 
feature in this room, which is 
more conventional in general 
treatment than those previously 
described, is the fireplace man- 
tel, ingeniously fabricated of 
copper and pewter, both metals 
harmonizing beautifully with 

the dominating colors. 

A complete change of treat- 
ment marks the bedroom de- 
signed for feminine guests. Here 
the generous bay most definitely 
suggests the informal luxury of 
a country residence, the bright 
sunlight through the blinds 
further accentuating the illu- 
sion. The wallpaper is antique, 
printed in tones of white, gray 
and dark green, the last color 
being repeated in the hand- 
tufted rug. The sunny character 
of the interior is picked up in 
the spreads and the scalloped 
valances, both done in a lemon- 
yellow narrow-waled corduroy. 
With the feminine note definite- 
ly emphasized, and with the lux- 
urious chaise longue and its at- 
tendant breakfast table, it would 
indeed be difficult to find a room 
more thoughtfully designed for 
the comfort of guests nor one 
which more admirably sums up 
the consistent combination of 
formal and country character 
which is the essence of the entire 
apartment. 


FLOWERS FOR SUN- 
BAKED BORDERS 


(Continued from page 34) 


pink, is excellent as an edging, 
as is also G. sanguineum lancas- 
trienne. Saponaria ocymoides 
has done well for me on a dry, 
sunny bank. For fall bloom 
there is nothing better than the 
hardy, hybrid dwarf aster, origi- 
nally propagated by English 
horticulturists to decorate the 
soldiers’ graves in France where 
something which would grow 
without much water or care was 
desired. These come in many 
named varieties in shades of 
blue and pink, lavender and 
white. Victor is one of the earli- 
est and best in a list of which all 
seem to be good. 

Because your garden is sun 
baked do not be discouraged! 
Try some of these drought re- 
sisters! Give them a light soil 
and have color from May until 
October! 
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10 world’s fair grand prizes and 28 
gold medals have been pinned on 
Longines Watches. Leading obser- 
vatories have pinned more accuracy 
awards on Longines than on any 


other timepiece. At your local 
jeweler’s, you can judge for your- 
self the prize winning qualities of 
accuracy, beauty and dependabil- 
ity which have made Longines 
‘‘the world’s most honored watch.” 

Longines watches priced $40.00 upwards 


are sold by authorized Longines-Wittnauer 
jeweler agencies. Booklet on request. 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC. 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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101 IDEAS FOR SUCCESSFUL INTERIORS 
EDITED BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS 
Editor of ARTS & DECORATION 


Ir A committee of decorators and architects were to collect the most 
beautiful and distinctive interiors of homes in the United States they 
might well have chosen the pictures and text of this book. Here, in 
homes of moderate cost, are many alluring interiors which are dis- 
tinguished by their taste rather than by their expense. 

There is no dimension to the compass of this volume, for the interiors 
presented in its pages are of houses and apartments of every type. 
[here are rooms furnished and decorated in both traditional and 
modern styles. All of the rooms of the house of today are represented 
in great variety—dining rooms, living rooms, libraries, bedrooms, bath- 
rooms, halls and playrooms. 

Whether you are furnishing a new house from the ground up, re- 
fashioning your present rooms, adding new upholstery, hangings or 
wall paper, or merely rearranging your present furnishings for better 
effect, this book will show how to do it in a taste that is unchallenged 
in its simplicity and charm. With many illustrations, $3.50 


FURNISHING WITH ANTIQUES 
EDITED BY ROBERT MEDILL McBRIDE 


THE unique feature of this book is its interpretation of the various 
periods of furniture and accessories with special reference to their 
adaptability to home furnishing. Another virtue is its special value 
for the more modest buyer of antiques rather than for the lavish 
spender. 

The opening chapters, devoted to a discussion of the successive 
periods in fine English furniture—Jacobean, Queen Anne, Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton and Early Victorian—show how to select 
the best examples of the various types and offer a delightfully lucid 
guide to their identifying marks. The fundamental information con- 
tained in this section of the book forms a fine introduction to the 
classic styles of furniture, and, while written by men of expert 
knowledge, is both understandable and entertaining to the reader. 

Furnishing With Antiques is an invaluable book both for the be- 
ginner in antique buying and the experienced collector; the wide range 
of subjects covered makes it especially valuable for those who are 
furnishing a home rather than for those who are merely collecting 
special items. With many illustrations, $3.50 


from your bookseller, or 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
116 East 16th Street 


New York 


f4ONTREAL - CANADA 


for BUSINESS and 
PLEASURE 


Here the world’s cultures—that 
of old England, ancient France 
ard modern America—meet and 
blend, radiating around the 
commercial and social centre of 
the great French-Canadian me- 
tropolis, Montreal. Visit the gay 
and glamorous Normandie Roof, 
““America’s most beautiful 
room”, atop the Mount Royal 
Hotel. 


|. ALDERIC RAYMOND, President 
~ VERNON G. CARDY 


oN Vice-President and 
Managing Director 


“A ris im cra t ar 
Hotels” 


... The Drake is , 
distinguished | 


for the spacious 


luxury of its rooms, 


the excellence 


of its cuisine. 
Yet tariffs are 


MAKING GOOD 
BEFORE FORTY 


By Walter B. Pitkin 


always moderate. 


depression makes stimulating, 
reading. 


the 


Recommended 4 pa 
ub 


Book-of-the-Mont 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 E. 16th Street 


This vigorous, practical antidote for the 
helpful 


New York 


PERMANENT EXHIBITS OF ANTIQUES 
FINE HAND-MADE FURNITURE AND DECORATED ROOMS 


New York, N. Y. 


Jacques Bopart, Inc. 385 Madison 
Avenue. French antiques and repro- 
ductions. 


BrRUNOVAN, INc., 383 Madison Avenue. 
French antiques and reproductions. 


CAssARD ROMANO Co., INc., 305 E. 63rd 
Street. French and English antiques 
and reproductions. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, 444 
Madison Avenue. Eighteenth century 
énglish and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 


GROSFELD House, 320 East 47th Street. 
Contemporary furniture and reproduc- 
tions of traditional furniture. 


Trevor E.- Hopces, Lrp., 204 E. 47th 
Street. Eighteenth century English 
antiques and reproductions made in 
England. 


THE KENSINGTON SHoP, 385 Madison 
Avenue. French 18th Century and 
Provincial in woods and finishes of 
the Periods. Furniture by Tomlinson. 


ITTINGER COMPANY, 385 Madison Av- 
enue. Reproductions of eighteenth cen- 
tury English and American furniture. 


[HE Manor Housg, Inc., 383 Madison 
Avenue. Reproductions of French 
Provincial and English eighteenth 
century furniture. 


Harry Meyers Company, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue. Eighteenth century Eng- 
lish antiques and reproductions. 


THE O1p CoLoNy FURNITURE CoM- 
PANY, 385 Madison Avenue. Reproduc- 


tions of eighteenth century English 
and American furniture. 
PALMER & EmBury Mrc. Co., 383 


Madison Avenue. Reproductions of 
English eighteenth century furniture. 


RICHTER FURNITURE CoMPANY, INC., 
510 E. 72nd Street. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions. 


ScHMIEG & KorziaAn, INc., 521 E. 72nd 
Street. Reproductions of eighteenth 
century English and French furniture. 


W. & J. SLoane, 575 Fifth Avenue. 
“House of Years” and “Sloane Street.” 


SHAW FURNITURE CoMPANY, 383 Madi- 
son Avenue. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional furni- 
ture. 


SHEARMAN BROTHERS COMPANY, 1 Park 
Ave. Reproductions of 18th Century 
English and American upholstered 
furniture. 


Lapp, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. Con- 
temporary furniture and reproductions 
of traditional furniture. 


THE WILLIAMSBURG GALLERIES, 385 
Madison Avenue. English 18th Cen- 
tury Adaptations in the Williamsburg 
manner. Furniture by Tomlinson. 


Woop & Hocan, Inc., 383 Madison 
Avenue. Eighteenth century English 
antiques and reproductions made in 
England. 


Boston, Mass. 

Rosert W. Irwin Co., Inc., 495 Al- 
bany Street. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional furni- 
ture. 

CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, 38 
Wareham Street. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 


Op CoLoNy FURNITURE COMPANY, 495 
Albany Street. Reproductions of eigh- 
teenth century English and American 
furniture. 

SHAW FURNITURE CoMPANY, 383 Boyls- 
ton St. Contemporary furniture and 
reproductions of traditional furniture. 
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Woop & Hocan, Inc., 393 Boylston 
Street. Eighteenth Century English 
antiques and reproductions made in 
England. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kirrincer CoMPANY, 1893 Elmwood 
Avenue. Reproductions of eighteenth 
century English and American furni- 
ture. 


SHEARMAN BROTHERS COMPANY, 280 
Delaware Ave. Reproductions of 18th 
Century English and American uphol- 
stered furniture. 


Chicago, III. 
CHARAK FURNITURE CoMPANY, 155 E. 
Superior Street. Eighteenth century 


English and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 


Trevor E. Hopces, Ltp., 152 E Supe- 
rior Street. Eighteenth century, Eng- 
lish antiques and reproductions made 
in England. 


Ropert W. Irwin CoMPANY, Merchan- 
dise Mart. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional fur- 
niture. 


THE 1776 Mer- 


KENSINGTON SHOP, 


‘chandise Mart. French 18th Century 


and Provincial in woods and finishes 
of the Periods. Furniture by Tomlin- 
son. 


Tue Manor House, INc., 823 S. Wa- 
bash Avenue. Reproductions of French 
Provincial and English eighteenth 
century furniture. 


SHEARMAN BROTHERS COMPANY, 1674 
Mdse. Mart. Reproductions of 18th 
Century English and American uphol- 
stered furniture. 


Tapp, Inc., 1732 Arcade Place. Con- 
temporary furniture and reproductions 
of traditional furniture. 


THE WILLIAMSBURG GALLERIES, 1776 
Merchandise Mart. English 18th Cen- 
tury Adaptations in the Williamsburg 
manner. Furniture by Tomlinson. 


Woop & Hocan, Inc., 155 E. Superior 
Street. Eighteenth century English an- 
tiques and reproductions made in Eng- 
land. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 

SHEARMAN BROTHERS COMPANY, Furn. 
Mfrs. Bldg. Reproductions of 18th 
Century English and American uphol- 
stered furniture. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jacques Bopart, Inc., 816 So. Figueroa 
Street. French antiques and reproduc- 
tions. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, 3262 
Wilshire Blvd. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 


Trevor E. Hopces, Ltp., 816 So. Fi- 
gueroa Street. Eighteenth century Eng- 
lish antiques and reproductions made 
in England. 


Tue Manor House, INc., 816 So. Fi- 
gueroa Street. Reproductions of French 
Provincial and English eighteenth 
century furniture. 


OLp CoLony FurNITURE CoMPANY, 816 
So. Figueroa Street. Reproductions of 
eighteenth century English and Ameri- 
can furniture. 


PaLMerR & EmBury Mere. Co., 816 So. 
Figueroa Street. Reproductions of 
English eighteenth century furniture. 


Tapp, Inc., 816 So. Figueroa Street. 
Contemporary furniture and reproduc- 
tions of traditional furniture. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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Arts ano Decoration Home Stupy Course 1N INTERIOR DEcoRATION, 


116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in 


Interior Decoration. 
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ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you to answer any of these ques- 
tions, and countless others, at a glance. 


Thirty lessons have been arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 


assembled through years of research. 


By study at home you will be initiated 
into the mysteries of color, harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, treatment of the new 


modes. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect 
your personality and taste. Know histori- 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories 
to harmonize with them? 


3. Take any one as a nucleus and create 
a charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


You would not expect to derive the fullest 
enjoyment from a great symphony, or an old 
master, without knowing something of the 
motifs behind the finished work. 

To appreciate a symphony, you must know 
something about symphonic form, something 
about the composer, his times, his person- 
ality, his technique, his underlying theme. 

To enjoy the full measure of the beauty of 
a great work of art, you must know something 
of the general school that influenced the ar- 


cal style, present day modifications, tist, something about the work of his con- 
choice of fabrics and accessories. temporaries, something about form, color 
treatment. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 


fascinating vocation. 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today! 
As soon as it reaches us we will send you 
our free booklet describing the course in 
detail. You incur no obligation whatso- 


ever. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


The same is true of furniture. No matter 
how many fine and costly pieces you may ex- 
amine, or own, you can never hope to appre- 
ciate them intelligently until you know some- 
thing of their background. 

But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a knowledge of the sub- 
ject will bring you, a subject which is con- 
stantly by your side. Wherever you turn, 
there are beautiful interiors offering them- 
selves for your enjoyment. The lines of a 
chair, the detail of its carving, the scenes its 
historical background call to your imagina- 
tion, provide a fascination which will never 
allow you a moment of boredom. 

But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. It 
enables you to create a beautiful home for 
yourself, to buy wisely, choosing furnishings 
which will never be “out of style.” And 
should you ever desire it, you will find the 
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comes this paradoxically modern note of chaste elegance 


Moderns intent on escaping banality have 
rediscovered with delight these deceptively 
simple, subtly rich furniture designs, created 
with Gallic perfection of taste in the Golden Age 
of French artistry. Pieces such as these form a 
charming ensemble or combine, with exquisite 
tact, with furnishings from other periods to 


enliven dull corners. 


ST bi 


Tomlinson recreates these engaging pieces 

with true Gallic harmony of fabrics and 
design. Checked by experts for livability — 
fabrics rich in style and texture yet readily cleanable 
—sturdy interior construction and exclusive, dur- 


able finish to withstand wear in active modern 


homes. Tomlinson Galleries, 385 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


See a 


